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Travels with My Daughter in Korea 


Mrs. MARION G. HARTNESS 


bright dreams and thrilling adventures. 

Youth has all the years before it, while 

age holds, at best a brief and lessening span. 

Why not forget one’s fears and cautions, forget 

the lumbago and high blood-pressure, forget 

the grandchildren and clubs and start out upon 

an adventure wholly new! Thus I questioned 

myself in the winter of 1925 and the following 

~ gummer found me aboard the ‘President Cle- 
 veland’’, en route for Korea. 

_ For ten years that country had been the cen- 
ter of the world for me and the work of its 
missions of the most absorbing interest. As I 
have since verified my mentul pictures, and 
reconstructed them to meet the greater reality, 
I have thought how many mothers and fathers 
of missionaries there must be who, like my- 

self, no longer bear the responsibilities of busi- 
- ness and homekeeping, and whose late-coming 
- Jeisure offers an open door to some new and 
_ delightful experience. 
fying than club or social service, an opportuni- 
_ ty to study at first hand the activities that for 
years have furnished themes for prayers and 
_ programs for the Church at home. 

Are you interested in the work of the Young 
~ Women’s Christian Association? You may 
see the beginnings of that work in Korea, the 
- work that you nourished so hopefully in the 
home country in its beginnings fifty years ago. 


. oo HAS TOO LONG been allotted to 


Something more satis- 


Is College work your especial delight? 


There are three missionary colleges, onefor 


women and two for men, modern and well 
equipped, and the students, as everywhere in 


the Orient, enroll, not for social advantage or — A fee 
for mere pleasure, but with a burning thirst 


for knowledge. There is nothing here of 


Shakespeare’s whining schoolboy with his — a 
If ever in this world ‘the shining 


satchel. 
morning face’ is seen. it is here in Korea, from 
the tiny kindergartener to the students in the 


common schools and mission schools, in their oe 
The pity of it isthatso 


required. uniforms. 
few of the thousands of the children of Korea. 
can have: the opportunity for the education 


that looks so golden to their longing eyes. If veg 
friends of the mission at home could come and 
see for themselves the fine work that is being a 


done, and its inadequacy to meet the needs, it 
would not be that principals beg vainly, year — 
after year, for adequate buildings and equip- 
ment. 


The work of the hospitals is fascinating, no a 
less so in the smaller stations than in theex- 
tensive work of Severance at Seoul, withits 


many skilled Korean specialists, or the leper — 


hospital at Taiku, so clean, so cheerful, so ee 


hopeful for the future, so complete in all that 
makes for comfort and relief. 

My especial interest has been in the evangel- 
istic work, which is the line of missionary 
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aed | ae Boe with ee and see ne my 
n eyes just what she does and how she 
S a _ This has led me into varied eX- 


at Hed never have found in reading oe 
story of missions, however charming, i in my 
chimney corner, 


r Bsa of one’s travel neighbors ? ? 
pass little villages i in the a hollows 


where cottons in Wall lovely shades are 
factured by the students, fade-proof 
st sun and laundry; the ancient palace- 
marked only by a long flight of stone, a 
looking down upon the busy efficiency of 
Standing in this 


ne Be reverent ginseng factory on the oc- 
-casion of its first opening to the public. From 
models of the ginseng sheds, sheltering 
seedling plants to the final packing for 
1ent is a long and interesting process. 
guide led us through many rooms to see 
te caine weighing, steaming, 


own, "This was interesting, but, after all, 
only a, ‘sight-see’. 

My introduction to real country work! a 
class ou ‘women coming from the villages and 


Vhat could compare with a ride through 
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Sam Pang, a Korean summer ee 
season was over. Only the “permanent — 
sidents were there. The attraction is the coo 
mountain air and a soda spring, famous for its 
curative properties. It is walled in with stone _ “i 
and a canopy built ever it. A legend over the — 
spring gives warning to all not to dip with the He 
cup one drinks from, and even the little” 
children were careful to obey. Our hostess, te 
Mrs. Pak came to Sam Pang three years ago a 
for her health. She found only one Christian — 
in the village. Now, through her efforts, 
there is a new church building and a nee . 
ship of thirty. She keeps a little hotel andi in 
summer serves as many as one hundred risen 
a day, each one served on a separate small id 
table, with perhaps a dozen different bowls of — 
food. There are a number of hotels here, i | 
though one would never suspect the little gray 
houses of having so exalted a standing. 4 
Our room, low and small, was freshly paper- My 
ed with bright colored posters of roses, pea- — 
cocks, mountain streams and tigers. Two ce 
doors and a window, covered with translucent _ ‘ 
paper let in a soft light. Mrs. Pak brought in ; 
‘t 


‘ 
‘i 
“4 

om 


our supper, a bowl of beautifully cooked rice, — 
one of soup, kimchi- pickle, bean-curds, chang, 

(a pungent sauce) and strips of beef and leeks ‘ 
strung on a skewer and deliciously broiled : 
over a pot of charcoal. Bed-time came, but — ¥ 
first our careful hostess swept the polished A 
paper floor, and then rubbed it vigorously My 
with a wet cloth, and then spread our mattress - ne 
on the floor over the parts heated by the fire x 
underneath. We certainly. slept warmly and — 


when the floor became hard enough to waken 
us we had only to turn over, find a softer 
spot, and go to sleep again. Morning found | i 
us rested and ready for a new day. The 
church was new and not quite finished, a an 
very proud they were of it; though there we 
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or blew open. Three charcoal braziers 
ered the cold somewhat. A few days 
er, after an elaborate Korean breakfast and 
a short prayer-meeting, we took a two mile 
walk to the station through mountains of 
greenish blue rock and along a stream rocky 
and picturesque. 
_ In December we went to Chan Da Ri fora 
class. A six mile ride through mud and rain, 
_by ricksha, a ride that would have been de- 
lightful but for the rain that kept the richsha 
closely curtained. We passed numbers of lit- 
tle brass shops that I longed to explore. 
Marion and her Bible woman were each to 
teach two classes a day for a week. The wo- 
men, many of them with babies at their back— 
a number of bright looking young women—all 
seated on the floor, note-books and hymnbooks 
in hand. In the afternoons we made calls 
in a part of the village a mile away ; preaching 
and prayers at each house and an invitation 
to come to evening service. Then home! 
‘Strange how quickly even a tiny Korean room 
‘comes to be “home” to one. They had asked 
that I give the talk of the evening and that 
Marion interpret for me. It is hard to be with 
people day after day, unable to say a word to 
them or even to understand them when they 
speak and I was glad of this opportunity. 
They were attentive and even the children sat 
round eyed to listen to the strange speech of 
the foreign woman. Speaking of my having 
some so far to see my daughter, one old man 
said to me, “We have a proverb in Korea that 
says, ‘Even a bear will seek out the abode of 
her young.’” Another came up after the 
service and said that he had heard many 
foreigners in the past thirty years but had 
never before heard a mother speak and her 
daughter interpret. All the afternoon the old 
man of our house had been busy beating 
juares of cotton wool, cleansed of the ac- 
mulated soil of months, in the cotton clean- 
machine, and now ready for interlining the 
xr garments that the women spend such 
hours in putting together. At the close 
vening service the leader oan “Now all 


you women go home and do all your sewing 
tonight so that tomorow morning you can © 
come to Ha Pween’s Bible Class.” We had | 
rather a restless night, the baby cried, some- 
one coughed distressingly, a mouse in the wall, ee 
a cat outside making her supper noisily out 
of a stew pan that we had set there to be 
washed in the morning. She certainly did _ 
thorough work. Part of the night the floor 
was too hot for comfort and later it was too a 
cold. At intervals we heard the watchman’s — 
gong, supposedly to frighten away robbers, 
but practically giving them an opportunity to 
escape. Our hostess was up before dayligh 
and soon the smell of smoke and the crackling 
of burning straw under our floor gave promise He 
of heat to dress and breakfast by. : 
I wish that I might give a picture of the 
evening service at Chan Da Ri. Grouped ate. 
the right of the pulpit are three elders. Elder 
Cha in his white towramagie, a venerable — 
figure with long gray beard and a Jewish cast an 


Elder Ko, also in hits, dark skin and pointed 


beard, sits cross-legged on the floor. ‘Elder 
Choi, with round head and serious face, makes — 
the third point in the triangle, his long black 
coat flowing out in billows about him onthe 
floor. The preacher stands behind the table- 
pulpit, young, slender, frail looking, with a. 
spare spiritual face, surmounted by a heavy Mi 
mop of black hair. His winter coat of black 
is relieved by a band of white around the © 
neck. He speaks rapidly and forcefully, his — 
gestures few and graceful. The church is 
slenderly built except for the heavy beams ie 
that support the pointed roof. = 
From one of these beamshangsasmokylamp. 
From the stove-pipe that runs across the room 
hangs another. A volume of gray steam rises _ 
from a black tea-kettle on the stove. Inthe _ 
open space between pulpit and stove the ~— 


‘babies play. Hak Su, scarcely more than two | 


years old, in puffy purple trousers, and many 
colored jacket performs a graceful littie dance, 
then drops to the floor and scrambles to the 
safe retreat of his mother’s arms. Kil Soo, a 
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pompous little cherub of three, in smart red 
coat reaching to his ankles, circles merrily 

about, pausing now and then to give some 
older child a whack on the head with a hymn- 


It felt good to stretch our legs 
ans of cramped sitting on the floor. 
passed the graves that cover nearly every 
hillside in Korea. There is a stately beauty in 
_ these hillside burial places. No stone markers 


Station 


Fusanchin 


The annual class for the women at the Fusan Leper 
_ Asylum is in progress, over one hundred are studying. 
The church built by the lepers themselves is giving 
pleasanter study conditions than we have hitherto 


iy No opposition is being raised by the lepers to the 
use of the bodies for scientific purposes by the Gov- 
ernment. One man has even offered his living body, 
saying, “If I can help my people, I am ready to die. 
If dead bodies are useful would not a living one be 
_ more so.”’ 
| Kwangju 
_ The Foreign Church at Kwangju has answered 

ine challenge of the First Presbyterian Church at 
_ Bristol, Tenn., by contributing ¥ 2.50 per member to 
help wipe out the debt of the Stewardship Committee 
_of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Last April a group of Japanese Christians in 
- Kwangju applied to the local Presbytery and were 
organized as a self-governing Church. They have 
applied to the Japan Presbyterian Church for a full 
_time pastor, the local Church to pay the larger part of 
his salary. 
_ There are three organized Japanese Churches in 

Kwangju. 

Pyengyang 

Presbyterian General Assembly includes the work 
developed under the care ofthe four Presbyterian 
Missions. This year the question of the status 
of the members of the Canadian Mission was raised. 
‘The Presbyterian Church in Canada has no work in 
Korea, the one-time ‘‘Canadian Presbyterian Mission”’ 
being now a Mission of the United Church of Canada. 
The Committee that had the matter in charge re- 
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‘was dedicated on Sept. 27th when the Governor Gen- 


pans 298 


but high round mounds on a grassy dai: 
in a raised semicircle of grass, a rampar' 
to ward off encroachment. .Sometimes tl 


ramparts rise one above another like a terrace 
and at their base in the valley grow patches — 
of barley and turnip. All along the street 


5 


leading to the city we saw men carrying 
‘jiggies’ loaded with cabbages, stopping to. 
bargain with purchasers, while breakfasts 
were cooked, served and eaten in the open in | 
most primitive fashion. 
: | To be Continued. Py 


‘ 


Briefs : | pe 


ported that the standards of the new Church had been j 
carefully examined, and found to contain nothing at 
variance with the standards of the Presbyterian Church 
of Korea. It recommended that the members of the 
Canadian Mission remain in good standing as members 
of the judicatories of the Presbyterian Church ins 

This was passed without a dissenting vote. _ 
Seoul 


Korea. 
The Post Chapel of the John D. Wells School 


Se Ng ihe ae et 


eral, Viscount Saito, made the main address in ona 
lish. ¥ 4 
The Council of Churches and Missions took up the ree 
commendations of the Mott Conference and adopted 
most of them but declined to change the name ‘ 
‘‘National Council’’. 
It also adopted the reservations concerning the cial 
thority of the Council that are part of the Constitution 
of the Council in Japan Proper—not to deal with the 
Form of Government or Standards of Belief of 1 
constituent bodies—and added a further one, that t 
division of territory between the churches shall not be 
affected. It is interesting to note that the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches are working on a division 
of work in Manchuria, Siberia and beyond that will, if 
adopted, further extend the principle of division. 
This is noteworthy because the original division bis 


were fully organized, and was accepted as a fait a 
compli by the Churches, while now they are appar 


preserving peace among church workers. 
NOTIFY J. F. Genso, Seoul, why your Statioi 


represented on this page. Any excuse but ‘I 
will be accepted. i) 


‘PAHE THIRTIETH annual meeting of the 
Southern Methodist Mission in Korea 
really began with the coming of the 
new. bishop and his wife to Wonsan Beach on 
- Friday, August 20th. All were eagerly ex- 
- pectant and at once there began those as- 
_gociations out of which arose the love, sym- 
pathy, and confidence which made the Con- 
_ ference a happy occasion and one productive 
‘ of, ‘much good. 
- ‘Bishop and Mrs. Ainsworth have, in the 
Fasetand, been interested and active in the 
great cause of missions and come to the field 
a real missionaries. Clothed, as they are, 
with that spirit of humilty, love, and service 
which characterizes all true followers of 
Jesus Christ, and sparing no pains to know 
the field and to be a joy and inspiration to the 
individual missionaries and native Christian 
eaders, we feel that their service in the 
ient will redound greatly to the glory of 
d in the spread of His kingdom and in the 
spening of the spiritual life of the Church. 
In the opening session of the Conference 
e bishop spoke very frankly of the status 
‘the Church in America with regard to mis- 
sions, and declared this to be a crucial hour 


p_ 
y responsibility and should pray to, and 
gis 


ne to, the God of heaven to work out the 


ere interest to all Bop ened | in ‘the, 
uestion at issue : 


The Annual Meeting — 
of the Episcopal Methodist Mission, South 


Miss CLARA HowarRpD 
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1. As a whole there had not been, dures 
the year, any real gain in the number of 
members enrolled in the churches. This does — 
not mean that there had been no additions to 
the membership of the churches but is due 
partly to the fact that the Church is going 
through a period of self-examination and sift- 
ing, which results in a purging of member- 
ship rolls. In some cases, too, it proves to be — 
true that the spiritual side of life is not being 
stressed as it should. The Christian schools, 
we believe, should press their cause and — 
should seek to be so educationally fit as to 
glorify the Christ whose name they bear, but. 
they cannot truly glorify Him unless they | 
bear His character and spirit, and they cannot. 
deserve to be called by His name unless they 
give him pre-eminence in all things. The 
sound body and enlightened mind which we - 
desire every youth to possess must be sanctifi-. 
ed by a Christ-like character if the world is to 
move heavenward. Let us stress education 
but never at a sacrifice to spirituality. The 
Christ and His followers, who inaugurated 
the scheme we are seeking to carry forward, 
were not doctors of the law. A call comes, 
too, to both pastors and school authorities to — 
encourage and aid the studentsin the transfer _ 
of their membership. More often than not. — 
the student joins the Church at some place _ 
other than his home and those in a position to 
do so have here a great opportunity to serve 
both the Church and the students. 

2. The true believers are spiritually sound — 
and healthy and are making real self-denial 


for the sake of the Kingdom. In almost 

every quarter the good work of the Women’s i 
Missionary Societies is to be noted and there 
comes a call ever new, as the times change, _ x 
to a greater effort on the part of the Church " . 


to meet the needs of its young, people. The " 


ization of young ‘pene S TOR an so- 
ties, and in the enlarged program for re- 
ligious education, and we need to let our 
yo g people have a real voice and part in 
he affairs of the Church. 

in’ districts, in local churches, ane in 
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t changed a group of Bolsheviste leaders 
a preaching band. 

_ The report of the Committee on Evan- 
sm may be summarized as follows: 

The Korean Church is probably the 
greatest Church in the world. 

(1) Great in sacrificial giving. 

(2). Great in its power to pray. 
(8) Great in doing personal work. 
We should not be discouraged. We 
should put the emphasis on personal, 
spiritual development and let organi- 
zation take care of itself. 
Some of our needs as missionaries. 

(1) <A burden for souls. 

(2) Greater sympathy and a hum- 
ble spirit of helpfulness toward 
native workers. 

A greater desire for a real 

Christian experience among 

mY church members. 

5. Careful attention should be given to re- 

commendations growing out of the reports of 

‘those in charge of the Christian Literature 

and Bible Societies. 

a. The “Christian Messenger’’ should 

be in every Christian home ; surely in 
every church. Have we as mission- 
aries considered our responsibility in 
this matter ? 

We should encourage the Korean 
. _ Christians to contribute articles for 
this publications. 

_¢. We should keep before our Christians 
_ the literature that is being put out by 


1 


(3) 


_ but went leaping and praising God. 
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d. 


along this ae Lee then to or 
willing to labor until they can write. 
e. Weshould use, and encourage the use 
of, tracts and pamphlets. Bishop : 
Ainsworth, in urging this matter, re- : 
minded us of God’s lavish use of pol- 4 


len. Many grains fall away useless — 
but many bear fruit unto an abundent 
harvest. 

The outstanding feature of the conference 
was the series of devotional talks given by 
Bishop Ainsworth. So rare a treat was this 
that we would fain reproduce every word and ~ 
the very spirit and atmosphere in which they 
were given, but only a brief summary is aie ‘ 
sible. a 

~ First we were asked to consider the limit- ; 
less way in which the Divine Power works 
the full, free way in which things are done. 
When Christ fed the five thousand, twelve 
baskets of food were left over. When the 
blind man was healed he saw clearly. When 


the lame man was healed he not only walked 1 


It is 
God’s desire that those who know him shall 
know him in His fullness. Men may be filled 
with pride, with love of knowledge, with 
ambition, with love of honor or love of power, 
with other people—and men may also be filled 
with God. How or why should we be satisfi- 
ed with less than the fullness of God? T 
being filled with the fullness of God is the 
secret of happiness, of victory, of effecti ‘ 
ness. . 
Second, power is transmuted through tk 
medium of prayer and is vouchsafed only 
the pure in heart. Power in us is God 
we obtain power through seeking Go 
prayer and inviting Him to dwellina h 
that chooses Him rather than the world. 
does really give His power to us, H 
Himself to us and lives in and wore’ 
us. 


BE YNTIL RECENTLY the policy of the 
@ } Young Men’s Christian Association in 
| Korea has been to confine its activities 
_ to work for young men and boys in Seoul, and 
_ through its student department to reach the 
_ students in the educational institutions of the 
yy country. Within the past few years associa- 
_ tion work has been inaugurated in the second- 
ary cities of Korea. 
L _ The latest step in the development of the 
_ work of the Y. M. C. A. in Korea is to plan a 
_ policy of work for young men and boys in 
- rural communities whom the Association re- 
¥ ‘cognizes as in special need of help along lines 
_ of personal and social development. The 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A. in Korea 
hopes by its program of spiritual uplift, 
cultural dissemination and industrial pro- 
“motion to assist in dispelling literary blind- 
ness, and to bring in economic encouragement 
and moral discipline to the young men and 
boys in the villages of Korea. 
The potential beneficiaries of this character- 
building policy are the young Koreans who 
ive in the farms and villages and small com- 
‘munities of Korea. There are 26,462 such 
‘rural communities in Korea. 

At a recent conference on Y. M. C. A. rural 
‘work in Korea, attended by Mr. Fletcher 
_ Brockman, associate general secretary for 
; - the Far East of the National Councils of the 
pay’. M. C. A.’s of North America and Canada ; 
“Mr. John H- Reisner, dean of the college of 
g ~ agriculture and forestry of the University of 
‘Nanking; Dr. D. Willard Lyon, specialist in 
ssociation training, and representatives of 
the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. of 
rea, the following tentative findings were 
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of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Korea 


; FRANK M. BROCKMAN 


Korea except Seoul, Pyengyang and Fusan — 

has a population of over 75,000 ; only six cities — 
have populations of between 25,000 and 
75,000 ; sixteen cities have between 8,500 and — 
25,000 people each. The total population of 
these twenty-three cities is approximately — 
three-quarters of a million. This means that — 
nearly sixteen and a half million people - in 
Korea live in. villages of. less than ios 500 
population, or in little hamlets. Eighty-five 
per cent of the Korean people are reported to 
be engaged in agricultural pursuits. It is 
manifest that no program for Korea can be 


considered adequate which does not place 
large emphasis on reaching the rural popula- a 


tion. y. 

The farmers of Korea are confronted with ; 
a serious economic situation. Only twenty 
per cent of the total area of Korea is arable. 
Reclamation projects, undertaken at large ex- 
pense, could at best increase the amount of 
arable land to a maximum of thirty per cent. © 
Little relief, therefore, can be expected from | 
increased acreage. Yet, the farmers are 
desperately poor ; more than three-fourths of 


them rent all or a large part of the land they ; fe , 
slightly over a third own a little 


cultivate ; 
land ; only one farmer in five owns all the soil 
he tills. 


as rental ; if he is in debt, as usually he is, he \ 
must pay from 30% to 48% per year as interest; 
the rate of interest remains high because he | 
has no security to offer; and, because it is 9 
high, he finds it difficult to catch up with — 
himself enough to make payments on the 
principal. So he is caught in a vicious circle - 
and is at the mercy of the money-lenders.  —_— 

Economically the hope of the farmers lies _ 
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Furthermore, the odds are against a 
the farmer who wishes to be thrifty; asa 
rule he must givea half or more of his crop 


ee agricultural population. 
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(Ate opieiatine effort, in improved methods of 
OE hastine and in the development of small in- 
dustries. They are inexperienced in meeting 
the competition of modern industrialism. 

They need to learn how to cooperate in bor- 

_ rowing money at more reasonable rates of in- 
terest, in buying seed, fertilizers and me- 

: chanical appliances, and in selling their farm 

_ produce at fairer prices. Who is to teach 

- them these things? Will the teaching that is 
offered be based on the assumption that the 

type of industrialism which has developed 

in western countries is inevitable, or on a 

belief in the soundness of the principles of 

_ brotherhood for which Jesus Christ stood ? 

: Will this teaching come promptly before the 
formative period has passed, or will it be 
postponed until the task will have become 
many times more difficult of accomplish- 

ment? These are questions which the Y. 
Pe lie .C. A. in the light of its place as an 
Re ancy of Christian cooperation and its his- 

‘ torical adaptability in meeting conditions as 

- they arise anywhere in the world, must 

answer. The National Council of Korean 
Young Men’s Christian Associations has seen 

in the situation a call to serve the Korean 
~p2ople in an hour of desperate need ; but it 

- cannot do so effectively without enthusiastic 

: cooperation from abroad. 

Objectives: We conceive the main objec- 
tives of the rural work in Korea to be spiritu- 
al, cultural and economic. We shall seek first 

' to help men to live in right relations with God 

and with each other and to realize the spiritu- 

- al values in their daily tasks. We shall en- 
deavor to eliminate illiteracy in the villages 

-and to stimulate such other educational pro- 
cesses as may prove suited to the needs of the 

We shall promote 

better economic conditions, through improved 


_ farming methods, the development of house- 


hold and village industries, and legitimate 
and brotherly expressions of the cooperative 
spirit. 

Relationship to the Churches: In its rural 
---work the Association holds the same relation- 


Mae i 


hie 


ship to the Churches as in its city ana dcadlenes ae 


work. The Association is controlled entirely | 
it was called into being to aid is 


by Christians ; 
the Churches and to supplement their work. 


Relationship to the Government : Recogniz-— 
ing the value of the service which the 


¢ 


Government, through its Agricultural College, | 


experiment farms and other agencies, is_ 


rendering to the farmers, the Association will 


seek to keep in touch with the myun, district, 
and other government offices, with a view to 
helping the farmers avail themselves of the. 
benefits of such service. 

Proposed Procedure : 
be correlated through the National Council. 
Individual city and student Associations shall 
be encouraged to promote rural work in the 
vicinity of their respective Associations as a 
branch or department of their local work. 
When the volume of work in a given territory 
justifies it, the National Council may organize 


All rural work shall 


. Fae 


ee ee Oe eee ne ee 


a district or regional committee which shall — 


assume responsibility for the immediate super-— 


vision of the rural work in that territory. 
Rural work not related to a fully organized 
city or student association, or not in the terri- 


tory of a district or regional committee, shall — 


be under the direct supervision of the Nation- 
al Council. At the outset the Association will 


plan to enter those villages in which there is. 


no organized Christian work, or those in 
whose behalf invitations from Christian 
leader have been received. 

Finances: It is expected that the city or 
student Association interested will, so far as 


possible, enlist volunteers for this work and — 


will supply such expenses of its workers as 


may prove necessary. The village reached ¥ 
will be expected to supply a place of meeting © 


and the National Council to provide the 
necessary preliminary literature. All national 


secretaries will, of course, be Supported ¢ 


the National Council. 
Literature: Various types of. literature 


will be needed ; some for teaching the illiter- | 
ate ; some for supplying technical information 4] 
on subjects of interest to the farmer ; som: | 


ete ah eed 


hn et 


— ad 
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Moi cultural and religious purposes ; some for 
- the guidance of workers in the conduct of 


their work; some in the form of leaflets, 


some as larger pamphlets, and probably some 
‘as books ; 


monthly or weekly periodicals may 


ultimately becofne necessary. It is expected 


that technical leaflets and pamphlets may be 


sold at a price which will approximately cover 
the cost of printing, but that funds will be 


~ needed to make possible the publication of the 


-_- 1. lh 


other types, especially peraehona! and religi- 
ous literature. 


Training : Special provision will need to. 


be made for training the workers sent out by 


the local city and student Associations; it may 


-and the second to the patrons. 
place we should always keep in mind that our 


be possible at the beginning to provide such 
training through the holding of national 


FOR RURAL WORK 


training classes, though ultimately it is ex- 
pected that such classes will have tobe con- 
ducted by regions. Regional provision will 
also need to be made for training leaders 
selected from the rural communities them- 
selves, who in turn will train their fellow vil- 
lagers in improved farming methods and in 
various handicrafts. The success of the en- — 
terprise will depend much on the adequacy of ee 
the training facilities. hea 
Small beginnings have already been made ee. 
in one hundred and eight villages in edu-— 
cational work. This educational experiment — 
will be followed by other association activities. 
The experiments already conducted show — 
forcefully the tremendous field of service that 


is open to the Association. 


How to Improve our Pyengyang Foreign School 


Mrs. S. L. 


gN OUR DISCUSSION of this subject there 
are two basic principles we should keep 
in mind. The first applies to the school, 
In the first 


Foreign School in Pyengyang was founded for 
the purpose of educating the children of mis- 
sionaries. To this purpose it has always firm- 
ly adhered, and doubtless will continue to do 
so in future. Because of this purpose, and be- 
cause its history proves that a very large por- 
tion of its alumni eventually turn to the mis- 


Es sion field for their life-work, we are justified in 


looking upon this school as a_ preparatory 


~ school for the training of Christian workers, 
- missionaries if you please, and whenever we 
 Jend a hand in helping or improving the school 
we are doing a very valuable piece of mission- 


ary work. 


I hope you will pardon a personal allusion 


_ just here, for it so beautifully illustrates my 


- point that I cannot refrain from mentioning 
it. Irefer to Mr. Shaw’s work with the boy- 


8 scouts. 
of Korean work, and I am sure the members 


Mr. Shaw carries a heavy assignment 


of his station would testify that he faithfully 
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fulfils that assignment, but he has a few hours 2 
each week which he holds sacred to his work “s 
with the boy-scouts; just a fraction of time, : 
and yet in that time he has been able to make 
contacts with those boys’ lives, and exert an — 
influence upon them beyond anything we can — 
compute. Mr. Shaw himself only knows, and 
he won’t tell, how many and what appreciative — 
letters he has received from the boys who 
have gone out recently from this institution, 
telling him how he has helped them in build- 
ing their characters and preparing them ee. = 
their life-work. 2 
The second thing that we should keep in — 
mind is, that the local patrons of the school — 
(and do not be afraid to put a little emphasis 
on the word local) are, in their relation to the 
school, in a position of peculiar privilege and 
of peculiar responsibility. Living here with the 
school right in our midst, we have the great 
privilege of close association with the young 
folks in the student body, and also with the 
staff of teachers. Wedeeply appreciate this 
privilege at many times during the year; for | 
instance, when a group of young people being * 
received into the fellowship of communion 


- when someone in the dormitory falls ill, and 
2 our hearts yearn tenderly over him in his 
trial; when some child especially distinguishes 
himself in music or other public performance ; 
how many times in the course of the year do 
fe remark to each other, “‘If his parents were 
nly here!” to rejoice in his achievements, to 
sympathize in his troubles, to share in his life! 
ese privileges are ours while school is in 


itoat of our local patrons are awake to this 
—_- responsibility, and if any are not, I am sure 
_ there is no desire to evade, but only a fear of 
‘seeming to be too officious. | 
Probably all local patrons have intimate 
friends among the parents of children in the 
ret ormitory, and will feel a particular sense of 
responsibility for the welfare and happiness of 
these children. “If I lived outside of Pyeng- 
ang, and had a child in school there, how I 
‘ould appreciate having my Pvengyang friend 
o for that child or for the school asa 


which it is very proper to apply right here. 
ould we not appreciate anything that could 
2 e done by such a friend in helping our child 
to combat the home-sickness that is so often 
=o vitable, when he is outside of the home circle 
and plunged into a large group of children 
. where the little personal attentions are im- 
possible ? ? Inviting the children into our homes, 
; aking them for outings, including them, when 
_ possible, in our adult gatherings, dropping a 
bit of news to their parents now and then 
_ with some word of commendation, or favor- 
~ able comment. 
Another suggestion has come to me along 
this line, and that is that the Camp-Fire 
"3g leader ought to have the help and co-opera- 
tion of a council of women in the community, 
just as the Boy-scout leader has a council of 
men who are a decided asset to him in that 
~ work. 
Local patrons should always ‘be ready when 
_ possible to help, when called upon, on the dif- 
_ ferent committees and organizations of the 


i 
= : 
Ss 


with us brings the quick tears to our eyes;: 


whole Y? is an aspect of the Golden Rule- 
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school, serving faithfully on the Board -s 
Directors, as some of our busiest ee 
have always done, or on committees appoint- — 
ed by them, or by the faculty of the: school. 
How many times have the different matrons — 
of the dormitory expressed their appreciation 
of the help they have received from a dormi- 
tory committee. x 
Much time is already’ given to actual instruc- _ 
tion by missionaries ‘‘in loco,’ including the © 
major part of the music, art, domestic science, _ 
and Bible, and some private tutoring. Seldom 
can these be the Primary assignment, yet — 
time is found in the midst of multifarious — 
other duties to instruct children in these © 
various subjects and so make contacts with > 


~ them and secure opportunities to help them by 


our interest and sympathy. 

Local patrons ean do, and do do, much to 
help improve the appearance of the school and ~ 
dormitory by making contributions of plants — 
and shrubs, taking an interest in the children’s 
school gardens, their art exhibitions, and any 
and all of their efforts toward orderliness and | 
beauty in their surroundings. ; 

How much the community can help inen- — 
couraging the athletic activities of the . 
children! Every member of the community 
needs some daily exercise for his own well- — 
being. If, when we take this exercise, we 
would occasionally wend our way over to the 
school, play tennis or baseball with the 
children, go skating with them, organize a 
hike or a picnic, it would be greatly appreciat- 
ed. Every one of these thingsI have men- 
tioned has been done even in the year just past, 
but when they have been done they stand out 
as red-letter days in the lives of the young | 


eS ee 


folks, and my plea is that they be done oftener > 
and by more of us. A number of the menin © 
the community have bicycles—so have the 
boys—why not all jump on your wheels and 
ride off together some Saturday afternoon a 
couple of miles across the plain. Can’t you 
just hear those youngsters say ‘‘Oh boy!” 
They have not many of them reached the age _ 
when they can readily express their sep 
and often they themselves do not realize how — 
much these things mean in their lives, but : 
some day in the great settling up time of — 
eternity, it will all come out, how much such 
encouragement has meant to these dea 
children and to their parents. 


BA be lis 


AP. . 
© 


A History of the Korean People 


* 


MONG THE ACTIVE forces now at 
work in the East was Christianity. The 
arrival of Xavier in Japan and the mis- 


sionaries- who -followed him caused a great 
stir. 


_They were met by the forces of the 


Buddha that objected to a religious invasion 


_of his peaceful kingdom and were determined. 


to oppose it. Nobunaga, the regent, however, 
received the missionary kindly. The dignity, 
the piety, and no doubt the learning of the 
priests accounted much for the standing they 
so readily won. Among this exclusive, hero- 
worshipping people we can imagine what 


_Xavier’s influence would be. 


ward Korea. 
longing eyes past Iki over Tsushima and on 
toward the dim outlined coast of the Hermit 


From the first, 
‘some of the most powerful families in the land 
led by him were represented among the Chris- 
tian groups. Later, when persecution arose, 


| many of the sealed their devotion with their 


blood. Women too, were baptized in these 
opening days. 

Hirado, to the extreme west of Japan, the 
island where the foreign missionaries fore- 
gathered, was one of the stepping-stones to- 
Doubtless Xavier looked with 


Kingdom. But, during his short stay, Japan 


‘more than occupied all,his thoughts. His hope 
was than the Emperor himself might yield to 
his persuasion and be baptized. On the long 
journeys he took from Hirado to Kioto he 


visited temples, talked freely with the priests, 


rebuked evil when he saw it, and made him- 


self the friend of all men. Mobbed, insulted, 
threatened, he never turned aside from his 
faithful way; at times walking wet-footed 
through the mud or fording icy waters waist- 
deep. One of his followers, Fernandez, while 
: reaching in Yamaguchi was approached by 
Japanese, who pretended to have something 
:portant to say. The man leaned forward as 


J.°S: GALE, D. D. ; 
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though to whisper in the preacher’s ear, but, 
instead, he spat upon his cheek. Fernandez 
showed no anger in return but, gently wiping 


away the insult, continued his speech. People ae - 
One pro- © 


seeing this were much impressed. 
minent Japanese who had been opposed to 


foreigners made this remark, “A religion that’ : = 
enables its disciples to act thus must surely be = 
Following this, in less than two months, one 


true.”’ 
more than five hundred persons had become 
Christians, 


his influence grown that his name and fame 
were found in the highest places. 

_ Years pass by and we reach 1565, when one 
day we behold acontest going on between 


Brother Lawrence and a cham- 

The First 
Martyrs Byes temo 
ed Nichido in the presence of the 


Regent, Nobunaga. 
ment Nichido, feeling his position giving way, 
grew very angry and drawing his sword rush- 


ed forward to strike Brother Lawrence dead. _ eS 
He would have done so, without doubt, had he ~ 


not been caught and held by a young sama- 
wrat whose name was Hidoyoshi. 
comes to our attention one of the truly great 

men of East Asia, as shield and protector of ~ 
the foreign missionary. Later however, when 
he became Regent his attitude changed. He 


feared that Christianity might be a political _ “a 


power and ordered its complete suppression. 
Among two hundred and five martyrs who 
suffered under his hand at Nagasaki, nine were 
Koreans. These shared with their Japanese 
brethren the honour of beatification by Pope 
Pius ix July 7th, 1867. : 
But we must return somewhat on our tracks: 
and take up the story that brings Hideyoshi 
into touch with Korea. It was 
a time when many great men. 
lived. Shakespeare had a host: 


Signs and 
Omens 
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Xavier, after two years andthree 
months, left Japan in 1551 but so mightly had 


pion of the Buddhist faith nam- 


In the process of argu- 


Thus firs& © 7 


of comtemporaries in the Far East, any one of 
- whom he would have been most. interested to 
meet, but, alas, they were as far from his all 
- comprehensive ken as though they lived on 
another planet. The head of the Korean 
state was Sun-jo, a weak and wavering mon- 
arch, wholly unfitted to meet the difficult 
times that were approaching. Already signs 
on _and omens were giving warning, and fearsome 
stories were passing from lip to lip. One of 
_ these, mentioned in the Tai-tong Yaseung and 
quoted by Master Yool-gok, says that in 1573 
A. D. the water of the Nak-tong River failed 
fora whole day. Sucha happening, real or 
imaginary, at once set the people in dread of 
_ disaster. Shortly after, a snow-storm occurred 
i in Ham-kyung province where insects were 
geen to be mixed with the falling flakes. 
__. As time went on everything was magnified 
into a protent of evil. In 1589, each year more 
scary than the other, a miserable fox was 
found seated on the Dragon Throne of, the 
_ royal palace. In the Far East the fox has won 
- aplace of most eerie eminence. 
1% the dreaded manifestations of the devil. In 
Ui the form of man or woman, but usually woman, 
he comes forth from his sinister lair to work 
all manner of evil. Men live in fear of him. 
_. A temple stands in Mukden where worship is 
_ offered to the Fox in order to propitiate him. 
oh The very thought of his sitting on the royal 
_ throne was enough to give the whole nation, 
‘as Dickens says, a ’turn’. 
Following this; rumours got abroad that 
_ Japan was making great preparations for an 
| attack on China and that her 
way of approach would be 
through the Hermit Kingdom, 
. Envoys were sent from Korea to inquire, one, 
Whang Yoon-kil (#90) a west-man or as 
we might say a Conservative, and one, Kim 
Sung-il (@BR—), an east-man, a Liberal. 
_ They found no ground on which to agree and 
when they returned their reports were diam- 
etrically opposite. Whang said, “Japan is 
making preparations for a great attack on 
Korea, while Kim maintained that there was 


mee 


- Hlideyoshi’s 
} Letter 


His is one of . 
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nothing in it. 
yoshi confirmed Whang’s conclusions, 
caused profound consternation. 
Hideyoshi said, “I am a mighty chief. 
and again rebels have thought to thwart me, ¢ 


and 


but I have put them down with a heavy hand. © 


When I was conceived my mother dreamed 

that the sun dropped from the heavens and 

entered her bosom. Astrologers who heard it 

said, ‘The sun shines o’er all the earth ; this 

child, born to fame and fortune, will rule the 

world.’” His letter, in substance, went on, 
“Seeing how short life is I am not content to 

sit quietly at home in Japan but intend to reach 

out to wider worlds. Korea therefore must. 
needs help clear my way to China. By so 
doing she will save her own soul and we shall 

be friends indeed.” 

On the return of the two envoys King Sun- 
jo had asked, ‘‘What sort of man is this Regent 
Hideyoshi ?” Whang answer- 
-ed, “His eyes flash fire and he 
is brave and wise.” How true 
Whang’s estimate was Korea later learned to 
know. The very army he transported, given 
in Korean records, as two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, was landed at Fusan almost as 
skilfully as we would land an army today. It 
was the 4th Moon and the 15th day. Atonce 
the general in command took possession of the 
fort held by the Korean officer, Chung Pal, 
who bravely faced the overwhelming numbers, 
did his best, and died. At once on the 15th 
day the whole force was set in motion toward 
Tongnai. Here the magistrate shut the gates 
and prepared to defend himself, but, in less 


Landing of 
Japanese Army 


than three days, the walls were battered down ~ 


and Japan had made another step in her 
march toward Seoul. From here on the army 
went forward, in three divisions, by three dif- 
ferent routes, two of them meeting a week 
later at Sang-joo, where a battle was fought. 
The Koreans under General Yi Il (488) were 
again defeated. The Japanese had already 


learned the manufacture and use of short fire- 
arms from Europeans, and, of course, Asks , 


Just then a letter from Hide- | 


In this letter | 


ee 


A HISTORY OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 


_ every man of the enemy carried ce Aves s 
hindleg” over his shoulder. So firm was this 
saying fixed in the minds of the people that 
even down to the close of the last century 
those who shot well and won their degree 
were called “dog- leg graduates” (Kai-tari 
_ ch’ool-sin”). 
These two divisions of the Japanese army 
- then, ‘erossed the Bird Pass and reached 
Ch’oong-joo on the 28th, when 
another battle was fought. Sin 
Lip (Wi), the Korean general 
: _was defeated and killed, and the armies mov- 
ed on toward Seoul. One division swinging 
to the right made a half-circle, and approach- 
ed Seoul by the East Gate; one crossed the 
river at Han-kang, while the third came by 
way of the west. Their plans had come to 
pass and the three armies were united on the 
8rd of the 5th Moon just before the capital. 
- The King, hearing of the defeat of generals 
Yi Il and Sin Lip, took fright and on the 30th 
of the 4th Moon made his escape 
north. Yi Yang-on, the officer 
in defence of the Capital, alarm- 
_ed at the forces moving against him made his 
escape likewise and followed hard after. Yi 
Keung-ik (427744), who writes the story goes 
on to say that the Japanese remained in Seoul 
for a few days only, and then leaving an army 
of occupation, started north in pursuit of the 
‘king. Generals Kato (mg) and Konishi 
(ppg) met their first difficulty at the Imjin 
River where they were delayed for eight or 
ten days. Here the Korean generals Yi Yang- 
on, Yill, and others, were waiting for them 
with an army of five thousand men. On the 
17th a battle was fought, in which engage- 
ment many Korean officers were killed. Fin- 
ally the Japanese crossed on the 27th and 
moved on past Songdo to Pyung-san where 
3 one division turned north-east toward Ham- 
3 -heung led by Kato, while the other pushed on 
toward Pyengyang under Konishi. The latter 


i P innancue Aeny 
ga in Seoul 


- King Sun-jo 
escapes 


% reached the Taitong River on the 8th of the 
| 6th Moon while the king was still in Pyeng- 


yang. 
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At once a | message was sent by a Korean 
prisoner asking for an interview with the 
scholar Haneum, Yi Tuk-hyung (4=#@#) who 
had been in Japan the year before and had — 
been kindly received. 
so took boat on the Taitong on the 9th. 
Japanese sent a Buddhist priest to meet him 
and they had a conference amid stream. 
“Why have you come?’ asked Tuk-hyung, 
“Urge General Konishi to go back at once.” 
The Japanese replied, “You mistake us. 
are simply on our way to China; if you but | 
grant the right to pass, all will be well.’’? Yi 
Tuk-hyung said this was quite impossible and 
that they must go back by the way they had — 
come. The conference settled nothing and Yi 
returned to the city. Seeing the hopeless _ 


plight he was in, the king left Pyengyang on — % 


the 11th of the 6th Moon and fled to Euijoo 
while on the 14th the Japanese army entered — 
and here, General Konishi took up his. head- 
quarters and remained. 


On the 11th the king despatched word trot 3 


Pook-chun to the Ming Emperor asking help. 
At once general Cho Sung-hun 
in command of the Laotung 
forces, with an army of three 
thousand men, hastened across the Yaloo. On 
the 19th of the 7th Moon he fought the Jap- 
anese at Pyengyang but was beaten and so 


China is Asked 
to Help 


drew off and retired. Many Chinese soldiers — a 


were killed in this engagement and many of- 
ficers as well. From Euijoo the king again 
sent a messager to Peking with a still more 
urgent call. In response General Yi Yu-song — 


(484n#8) was despatched with forty thousand — 


men. On the 24th day of the last month of 
the year he crossed the Yaloo on the ice and 
on the 6th day of the 1st Moon arrived before 
Pyengyang, having made the distance of 150 
miles in twelve days. Here Konishi was wait- 
ing for him. Early on the morning of the , 
8th Yi Yu-song had his soldiers well fed and © 
put in order before the north-west gates. The > 
Japanese with white and red flags flying came 
forth to the attack. Yi Yu-song met them 
with a hundred horse or so. He had with him 


Yi offered to go and _ pu 
The: >. .s 


We fy 


a 
~ 


in . 


a 


4 8 men of Che-kiang captured a number of Jap- 


as well cannon which, on being fired, could 
be heard for miles. The writer says, “It was 
like the sound of thunder and 

clouds of smoke arose.’’ Under 
; this barrage the Chinese general 
made his way up on to the wall, but the de- 
fenders fired back with short guns and hurled 
stones so deftly that he was obliged to retire. 
Yi Yu-song seeing his troops give way had 


The Battle of 
- Pyengyang 


r one man beheaded on the spot and his grim 


remains by .way of encouragement carried 
round the camp. Following this, General Yi 
himself led the van and shouted, “Five hun- 
_ dred yang of silver to the first man over the 
wall,” Nak Chang-ji, a Chinese officer won it 
and in his wake many troops followed. The 


anese flags and planted Chinese in their place. 


‘ ; _ Already part of the city was on fire from the 


_ cannonading and the Seven Star Gate had 
_ been battered in. Here the Chinese army 


entered. From three points they were now 


through the outer wall and converging on the 
- inner city. A thousand and more prisoners 

were taken and the Japanese, unable to with- 
_ stand afurther attack, withdrew behind the 
inner fortifications. Here they built mounds 
with port-holes that looked like beehives. 

_ From these they shot bullets with great effect 
so that many Chinese were killed. 

_ On this Yi Yu-song withdrew, pitched his 
camp and sent a messenger with a despatch 
which ran: “My army is quite sufficient to des- 
troy yours, but the lives of your men I desire 
_ tospare. The way is open for you to go at 

once.” Konishi replied, “I shall goas you 
request. Please see that my way is not 
blocked.” To this General Yi agreed and 
sent messages to the Korean army to let the 
Japanese pass. Konishi, accordingly departed 
in the night. Other divisions of the army 
_ joined him till on the 26th of the 1st Moon 
they all arrived in Seoul. The chronicler says 
“They set fire to the city and killed many of 
the people.” On the whole, however, judging 
from the Korean records, the march through 
the country seems to have been a very order- 
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ly one, and Konishi a man of kindly aorta 
During these engagements we are told that: 


to Chinese eyes at least the God of War, King — 


Kwan, was seen with his armies. 
The God of 
War Appears 

battles. 


yang in the first attack, again in other places,. 
and, finally, over Seoul in the year 1599. Out- 
side the South Gate he was first descried.. 
Among the clouds he and his warriors crossed: 


the city and disappeared beyond the East Gate. 


Two temples were built commemorating this. 
miraculous appearance, one to the south des- 
troyed by fire some years ago, and one to the 
east of the capital which still stands. What a 


very strange idea we say and, yet,in this very — 


year, Shakespeare in writing Julius Caesar 
ascribes to his wife Calphurnia, these words. 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
The ranks and squadrons and right form of war — 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capital. 

-Yi Yu-song remained in Pyengyang until 
the 8th Moon when he began a march toward 
Seoul. On hearing this Konishi 
turned back and the armies met 
at Pyukje Kwan 
County. A battle was fought and Yi Yu-song 
was badly beaten. Konishi inveigled him and 
his whole force into a morass where his. cay- 
alry foundered. Yi himself was knocked from 
his horse and almost killed. 
Chinese fought their last fight here. 


The Chinese 
return home 


in the upper air fighting Korea’s. 
He appeared in Pyeng 4 


in Koyang 


Many of the | 
Immedi- — 


ately a retreat was ordered and the whole — 


Chinese army crossed the Imjin River. 


he refused. 


The — 
Koreans urged Yi to make a second stand but. 


On the 19th of the 4th Moon, just about a | 


year after their first landing, the Japanese 
again cross the Han River and made their way 
toward Fusan, joined as they went along by 
the scattered guards that had been left here: 
and there to hold the south. 


When they first landed there was in the. | 
province of Chullaa man named Yi Soon-sin 


Admiral 


YiSoon-sin ‘fences of the south coast. At 


once he mustered all his sailors. 


(4:3¢—i), chief of the naval de- 


‘ 


‘aes 


- 


ae) the ofleer” ie Piganiend of is. 

ang coast. He had been defeated by 
Japanese and was in dire straits. Yi re- 
; ae first to respond to these till one of 6 


nt see uncertain of the way ake 


re 4, “T know the way: Ill answer for it 
" Yi then called to- 


what the Koreans called a “turtle-boat” 
a very cleverly armed vessel. 
It was covered with planks 
thick and hard. On the top 
unning lengthwise was a narrow footway 
nd one across as well. Allthe rest of the sur- 
face was occupied by spikes, spears and blade 
oints. Each boat had a dragon’s head for good 
ck, carved at the prow, the mouth of which 
as fitted with a rude cannon such as the 
hinese had long known and made use of. At 
the rear, underneath the tail, was another 
Pe for cannon shot. There were on 

-each side six openings one for acannon muzzle 


The first 
_ Armoured Boats 


and the others for the soldiers to shoot — 


through. Sailors, too, had their places down 
below where they handled the oars. When 
om the war path these boats were covered 


their teeth. Any attempt to board them ended 
in hopeless confusion. Whenever they were 
surrounded the guns on all sides belched forth 
; re. Fearing nothing they drove straight into 


‘ 1e heart of the enemy fleet. 


This invention was wholy from the mind of 
i Soon-sin. Born in the same vear as Sir 
Francis Drake (1545) he seems to have been 

gifted with a spirit similar to the great Eng- 
hman. Great he was in high command, but 


ely yreater in ‘his inventive genius that 


with light fluff, or matting so as not to show. 
: 


fake models. Shnt oe in his imagination 
only. 

Meeting Wun Kyoon, his fellow admiral, in 
“the straits of No-ryang-jin they moved out 
into the opensea before Kwangyang. 
they met five or six ships of the enemy w 
at once withdrew. Yi gave chase and th 
Japanese, losing ground, made for the shor 
Finally their boats were captured and de 
troyed and the Korean fleet returned for 
night. 


fleet of the enemy covering 
sea. The officer in charge 
the Turtle Squadron moved { 
ward while Yi with the main fleet tacked bacl 
The enemy seeing this, set sail and followed 
hard after him. This continued till they 
reached the neighbourhood of Han San Isl. 
when Yi suddenly turned and, after a fight | 
several hours, sank the whole fleet. i 

At the same time U Yung-tam fought! an- 
other engagement off Chin-hai against twenty- 
five of the enemy’s ships which were all 
or destroyed. 

On the 7th day the remainder of the’ ene 
set out from Ku-je Island and made for Japan 
Yi followed and overtook them in the sea off 
Kutuk where he defeated and sank more th: 
a hundred of their craft. Among them w: 
one fine vessel that stood twenty feet and 
more out of the water. It had about ita 
tain of red silks while beautifully gilded 
screens stood upon its decks. An inscriptio 
written and posted up told that it was the ad- 
miral’s ship. Here a fan was picked up that Oa 
had on it the writing of Hideyoshi dated 8th 
day of the 6th Moon. When the enemy had 
been destroyed, and all trace of his fleet had 
disappeared, Yi returned to his station. 


Yi Soon-sin’s 
Great Victory 


* 


Y ee 


WN THE FIRST PLACE let us get straight on 
just what ds our touch with the Korean 
" Pastors. This topic sums up, probably 
“better than any other words possibly could, 
the | relation of the foreign missionary to the 
Korean pastor today.. The times have decided- 
ly changed. The foreign missionary dictator 
visa no longer in good form in Korea, any more 
_ than-whiskers are in vogue in America. What 
if is more, both went out of style about the same 
time. | 
- When a lot of us first came to Korea we 
sigs found the missionary carrying the responsi- 
vility of the churches in the field assigned to 
m by his Mission. It fact it seemed to be 
his, field, and both missionary and Korean 
alike referred to the country churches as be- 
‘ing i in Dr. Moffett’s field, or Mr. Hunt’s terri- 
tory, or Dr. Ross’ circuit, and as for the city 
churches here in Pyengyang, we always 
thought and spoke of Dr. Blair’s church or Dr. 
pres church. In those days when 


ined and assigned to work by the Presby- 
. tery, nobody ever thinks of him as a mere co- 
pastor with Mr. Hill or with Dr. Swallen. But 
| he enters the ministry to work in Kang Dong 
County, or he gets his call from the Chinnampo 
_ Chureh. Most decidedly have we missionaries 
; decreased and the Korean pastors increased. 
__No longer do we tell them what to do. Rather, 
often do we take our orders from them and 
- from their Presbyteries. And this arrange- 
ment is just as we would have it to be. 

What then is the “touch” of the foreign 
missionary with the Korean pestor ? It is just 
and only what ourstopic for this hour reads—a 
“helpful, sympathetic touch’’. Ten years ago 
Brother Kim was our helper and our sympath- 
etic advisor in the work. Now, the’order is 


are Carrying the Resnoneiielie if the Churches ? 
C. L. PHILLIPS 


to the native pastor. How much influence do : 
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reversed. In all probability this same 
Kim is now moderator of the Presbyte 
chairman of the Presbytery sub-comm 
and we sit beside Sn. ea his hele and 


you have said all. It may be that there e are 
still a few Presidents of Theological Semina 
and Kings of Church Government and anci 
Doctors of Divinity who stand way above: 
Korean pastors, and to whom they still look up ~ 
for instruction in righteousness, but to the 
general run of us ordinary missionaries, the | 
only relation that is still left is that of helper 
and sympathetic friend to the Korean pastor, { 
Many of our other relations and responsibili- 
ties have just naturally dropped off year by 
year, but to be the helper and friend of the ~ 
pastors is still expected and required of us. 

And since it is about the only thing left to — 
us, I call your attention to the importance of 
studying and cultivating our relation of helper 


we foreigners have any more in Presbytery or 
General Assembly? As we sit there and see — 
the work carried on we almost feel out of touch: — 
with the great Presbyterian Church of Korea. — 
If then we are not the close friends of the { 
pastors what is there left for us to be and fo i 
do in the Korean Church ? a 
In this paper, as merely a starter of thought : 
and comment, I have five suggestions to offer: _ 
1. We should make a real friend of every. 
one of our fellow pastors. From the time:that 
we give him our hand of fellowship at the’ 
close of his ordination service this Korean 
brother, deserves our special friendship. The | 
Odd Fellows and the Elks and the Masons’ 
reserve a special friendship for the brother — 
who wears the fraternal badge. When two of ‘ 
a kind meet even for the first time, on the 
street corner or in the Hotel Lobby, they ha e 
a way of shaking hands and looking -eack ; 


“a 


F 


ou Mr. Smith, don’t know much about 
ut you’re my friend and brother”. Now 
not advocating the organization of a 
cred order of Korean Monks with a wish- 

b one pin to be worn on the “Turimagi”, and a 

ss kind of hook-your- ha forefinger- 


; ee o come to our house.and are 6 greet. 
the busy missionary, who perhaps is 
in the very midst of writing a ten 
utes paper on the subject “How we mis- 
onaries can best keep in helpful and sym- 
thetic touch with the Korean pastors’’, and 
the missionary is working hard and doesn’t 
4 want to be disturbed—I say when they are 
greeted by this missionary with about the 
"same fervor as the wood-and-coal merchant 
ee received and dismissed just a moment be- 
fore, they are mighty quick to notice the fact 
that there is no time being ‘ “wasted” on friend- 
j ship here. Or they may come ata time when 
_ there are other missionary callers in our home, 
and they are very sensitive to the fact that we 
_ babble back and forth in English and only 
_ give them a bit of the Korean language now 
and then. Some of us have been personally 
P called down for this decided breach, and 
noticeable lack, of friendship and sympathy. 
If we are going to be at all helpful to the 
Korean pastors we must make each one of them 
our friend. It may be only a small act of 
. “courtesy, and it ought to be unnecessary to re- 
mind us missionaries of it, but I believe it pays 
< greatly, whenever we see a Korean pastor en- 
tering our door, to arise and meet him and 
greet him in such a cordial way that he is as- 
sured of his welcome in our home. And yet 


_ nearly every one of us, at some busy moment, 


“has been caught in the act of neglecting even 
‘ this common courtesy. 

The best help that I know of in gaining 
e friendship of the Korean pastors, is 
fo. invite them freely to our homes to eat 
th us. For several years we have made ita 


practice in our home to invite the country 
pastors and helpers to come and eat with us. 
every time they come into thecity. Of course 
this might not be possible in case our territory 


were near the city, and the men coming every 


week or so to see us. We have found great 
joy in welcoming pastors to our homes to 
meals and to family prayers. 


Koreans; I am speaking now of the casual ins 
vitation, ‘“Come on in and have a bite with us”, 
extended to the brother who may have etal 
unexpectedly to see the missionary that day. _ 
“Be sociable” would be a fine motto to hang 
in the home of every dignified, dyed-in-the- 
wool Presbyterian. 
been that the Methodist brethren have often 
shown us the way in this fellowship business, 


and I believe that in their homes they have — 
got into closer and more sympathetic touch — 


with their pastors than we have. 


Make the pastor your friend. Always ea X 
Be cordial, : 


him as your equal and then some. 


Idonotmean 
the getting up of big dinner parties for the ee 


My observations have — 


frank, and sincere with the Korean brother just = 


as you are with your fellow missionary. I put 
this first of all, because without first making 


ourselves friendly we have no helpful, sym- 


pathetic touch at all with our pastors and hel» a 


pers. . 

2. ‘Then the best way to keep in helpful 
touch with our pastors, is through prayer. Now 
perhaps somebody thinks to himself. “Well, — 
prayer ought to be in: the first place”. 


Yes, em 


quite so, but a missionary is not likely to pray 


often for his fellow pastor unless he is his true 


and close friend. The people who pray for us 


constantly in America are our friends; first our 
friends, then our intercessors. And there 


are certain of these whose friendship we BS 


prize most highly because we know they. 


are often spending time in prayer for us. ie 


It is just as true of the Korean pastors. 


I wonder how many of the pastors know 


that their missionary is really helping them — 


in prayer? Of course every Korean pastor 


writes to every missionary, “By virtue of your > a 


constant prayers for me, I am well and doing 
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ey, work, ” But how otter that j is an empty, 


he low Mery the Korean brother know- 


ee pray much for him. 
‘If the missionary really would get the habit 
f praying regularly for his pastor in the 
country or in the city church, and the Korean 
pastor really knew that the missionary was 
oing this, the helpful, sympathetic, ties would 
be drawn much closer than they are now. 

v8. ‘We should try to find more time to talk 
too r Korean pastors and helpers about their 
With the great shortage of mission- 
in every station it has become impossible 
e missionary to visit the churches where 


suggestions in regard to preaching, conduct- 
services, and doing pastoral work, and do- 
“evangelistic work among the non-beli- 
s. Here in Pyengyang the pastors’ and 

. elpers’ monthly meetings have proved to be a 
a ve y good thing this past year. Sometimes 
e meetings are conducted without any 
é program. _ Sometimes they are merely 


” Most of us have been arranging, during 
coat years, a spring and fall meeting of the 
- pastors and helpers in our country circuits, 
and have found these meetings of conference 
and these prayer retreats, very helpful in our 
work. These meetings ought to be arranged 
more frequently. If possible, in my own ter- 
Y ritory, I would like to see a_pastor-helper 
meeting convened once every two months. In 
‘districts where the distances are long, and 
there is the difficulty of the expense of the 
meeting, I would suggest the paying for the 
-meals of the men attending these conferences 
out of the itineration funds of the foreign mis- 
-sionary, for this is getting to be more and 

‘more our itinerating work. We are no longer 
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the preaching, ie — Y 
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with the pastor and NR, and inspire 
to do better work. 

4, Another way of keeping in closer tour e) 
with our pastors, is to use some of our tith , 
money, or other funds, to send new books 
them. We all know that no present is more 
acceptable to a Korean schular, than ane 2a 
book. A gift of a book never fails to bring 
back a quick response of hearty appreciatio 
The Korean pastors like to get new book 
but most of them with meager salaries are 
unable to buy good reading material. Ther 
are many pastors, consequently, who do not 
even know that good books are being issued 
by the Christian Literature Society. Not : 
knowing themselves they cannot urge the peo- , 
ple to read the better books. The missionary’s 
friendship for his Korean pastor in the coun- 
try could be very nicely expressed by the fre- 
quent gift of some new book. Personally, I am 4 
not very enthusiastic about the idea of the new ; 
“Round Robin’’ circulating, pass- -the-good- a 
book-along-brother, proposed lately by the : 
C. L.S. Iam also sceptical about its success. — 
When I send anew book to my fellow pastor, I 
like to do it with the idea of helping to add to 
his scanty library, and not merely to give him — 

a biteout of anice apple and tell him to pass it 
on to brother Pak over in the next county. 


‘The Korean pastors ought not merely to read 


them for future reading and reference. an 

5. Finally, the missionary can keep in. 
helpful, sympathetic touch with the Korean 
pastor by being willing to act as the “buffer” 
bstween him and his church. It may be very 
disappointing to some of us to discover that. in 
our relation with some of our pastors about — 
all that is left to us, and expected of us, is | 
be the “goat”. To be explicit: my f 
pastor Kim goes along independently 


: 
the new books but they should be able to keep | 
a 
4 


OSe 


tor gets into trouble with his church it 
partly his own fault. Frequently when he 
fa - to get his salary paid that too may be his 


FE tok expects you to help him get more 


is already receiving a salary far above the 
mal income of his poor parishioners. It is 
a time like this when a missionary’s ability to 
helpful and sympathetic, is put to the 
“est test. 
der the good of the church, and must place 
is sympathies first on the side of the congre- 
ration, for the pastor is, after all only the ser- 
vant Of the-chiireh. Or it may be that the mis- 
sionary thinks he must be absolutely neutral, 
sitting on the sidelines, thinking to himself, 
‘Well, this matter is none of my business, 
1ey’ve got to work it out as best they can.” 

‘So it happens that it is very easy, some- 
times, for the Korean pastor to think that we 
re not in sympathy with him. How many of 


is in north-eastern Korea, extending 
eee in the south to the Tuman 


vard half- -way ees the peninsula.. Beyond 
man, on Chinese soil, are some 250,000 


. told us missionaries that’ we were not in sym- 


os when you feel down in you heart that 
de 


The missionary must first con- . 


The Mission of the United Church of Canada 


W. R. Foote, D. D. 
(United Church of Cannes, ennealoniete, Seminary, Simncusas 


reach the different churches in a particular 
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brother was inspired to oe at the com- 
munion service of General Assembly, on the 
subject of the trials and troubles and the 
criticisms and the problems of the present day 
Korean pastor. And in his address he plainl 


pathetic touch with the pastors, as we shoul 
be. His words were rather ‘‘hard to listen to” 
but I believe that most of the missionaries sat ee 
there and thought to themselves, “Well, the 

good brother bas found one of the weak spots 
and is pressing it hard”, a5 
It would be hard to propose just what @ a 


Bach 


gets into difficulty with his ‘church. 


case calls for its own gett The trouble cae 


the other half of us are “too quick on the t gs 
ed” either to take the part of the pastor whe 1 
he is in the wrong or condemn him too quit 
ly when perhaps he has done the best | 
knew how todo. But whether we take th 
side of the pastor or the side of the church w 
ought to show ourselves to be the friend ¢ 
the pastor. One can be in sympathy wit v 
brother even when he is scolding him. And 
that missionary is a prince of good fellow 
who can stand between church and pastor, in 
the place of dispute, and can please the church 
and at the same time make the pastor feel 
that in the missionary he has a loyal friend — 
and helper. 


evangelistic, medical and educational work in- 
this district. The whole field sustains a popu-— 
lation of some 2,000,000 people. Large sec+ 
tions of the country are still without railways; 
which involves the missionaries in long its 
inerating trips of even six weeks ata time to 


circuit. Most of the people are'farmers;somé 


are eecvotnnt: others are merchants. A few 
small mines are operated. There are no 
large industrial centres, and, even in the 
cities, factories of any size are almost un- 
known. . 
- Transition. The opening of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission dates from the autumn 
of 1898, following the arrival of the first 
- missionaries—Dr. and Mrs. Grierson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Foote, and Mr. McRae. By 1925, the 
‘staff, including wives, had increased to 50 
members. -It was in June of that year that 
the General Assembly of the home church 
decided to join the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Churches in forming the United Church 
; of Canada. By the time the Mission met in 
Annual Council, three weeks later, word had 
been received which showed that there was 
no need to make immediate changes, so re- 
‘ports and estimates were sent to the United 
Church, although some missionaries were 
“supported by the Presbyterian Church. 
- The present indications are that there will 
be two Missions in this area. The United 
Church will then have charge of Wonsan, 


_ Hamheung and Sungijin, while the work in 


Hoiryung and Yongjung stations will be under 
the care of the Presbyterian Board. 

During the present year (1926) no change 
is anticipated in the field organization and, for 
all practical purposes, until next July, there 

will be one Mission as heretofore. The pre- 
sent relation of the United Church Mission- 

aries to the Korean Church will be continued. 

_ That is an autonomous body, from which the 

~ ordained missionaries receive appointments, 

and whose “Confession of Faith” the Mission 
approves. 
Evangelistic. There are 455 meeting placees 
98 more than in 1922. Of these 97, an in- 
crease of 11 in four years, are organized con- 
 gregations with sessions and representation in 
Presbyteries and General Assembly. A total 
of Yen 103,507.30 was contributed by the 
Korean Church for objects connected with 
the evangelistic side of the work. During 
the year 1,131 persons have been received as 


) 
rh 
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coast: in full communion. 


presiding at business Stings ste 
attended to personally by the missionary. 
a considerable extent these duties have be 
taken over by the Korean ministry. Out 
97 organized congregations, 21 are entire 
self-supporting and are under the care 
Korean pastors. These churches have pass 
beyond the supervision of the missionary, a 
are now autonomous units in the Gene 
Assembly. Other pastors are supported 
whole, or in part, by groups of weaker cc 
gregations, one man ministering to five - 01 
even ten such churches combined into one 
charge. 

A better type of church building is ns 
in every section of the field. More attention 
is given to location, materials and architec- 
ture. The following, from one of the reports, 
voices the general improvement ‘Three new 
church buildings have been erected since 
last Annual Meeting. The entire work of 
raising the funds, planning and construc- 
tion has been done by the Koreans, and the 
result certainly reflects credit upon theitt 


; 


ability and good taste.” Another worker 
writes, “On a hillside overlooking the bay 
in a little fishing village of S. H. a finez nem 
church has been erected. The group at S. S. 
have also completed their new church begun ‘ 
over two years ago, and the second congrega- 
tion in C. is planning to erect a large new 
building this summer. The home Board 
makes no grant for church erection.” 4 
It has often been remarked that Korean 
Christians are good Bible students. Bible 
Institutes still seem to be growing in favour, 
and surely have a large and fruitful place in’ 
the life of the church. The course five or six 
years, and a session of from 4 to 6 weeks is. 
held each winter or spring. Those for men 
and women meet separately. “Our two Bible 
Institutes for men are delightful and encourag 
ing work. One becomes acquainted with 
students, and meeting them day by day in t 


oy 


oom brings us into touch with them in 
y that is impossible otherwise, and they 
ainly appreciate the closer sympathy.” 
ther station writes, ‘‘As usual, the Bible 
institute occupies the central place in the work 
or women in the spring season. It was held 
n wo sections, the numbers now being larger 
e can accommodate atone time. Ninety 
uc essfully passed the examinations in the 
lifferent grades. It is encouraging to note 
e improvement in the grade of women 
ring from year to year. Members of the 
hospital and academy staffs helped with the 
aching.” Besides these larger institutes, 
asses for a week or less are held with the 
assistance of pastors, elders, and others in 
nearly every village church. These are great- 
ly appreciated by all, but by none more than 
the far-away groups in the mountain glens. 
_ Graduates of the Bible Institutes for women 
who continue their studies enter the Bible 
Training School, Wonsan. This institution 
provides an advanced course. covering three 
years, and is in session from September to 
June. The main studies are concerned with 
the Bible, covering history, introduction, ex- 
egesis and theology ; but other subject are not 
neglected. Music—instrumental and. vocal— 
the usual studies in the curricula of the 
public schools, including Chinese and Japanese 
are a part of the course. Those who graduate 
take up work as Bible-women, deaconesses, 
district superintendents and evangelists. This 
(1926) year’s graduates, 11 in number, are 
serving the Church over a wide area extend- 
ing from Siberia to Kwangju. 
! Medical. Hospitals are maintained at Ham- 
heung, Sungjin and Lungchingtsun (Yong- 
jung). | 
equal number of Chinese and Koreans were 
served. The year’s work is spoken of as one 
of continued progress. Receipts from fees to- 
alled Yen 21,664.24. Korean assistants are 
ncreasing in efficiency : there is good nursing 
upervision ; surgery of the most difficult kind 
as been done. More attention has been paid 
to preventive medicine than formerly. One 


From the last mentioned, about an 
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hospital sent out a medical pamphlet in thous 
ands all over Korea, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the early treatment of tubercular 
spines and hips in children and young adults. 
From another hospital; “In a large town a 
clinic was started on market days. Patients 
were seen, minor operations performed, the 
Gospel preached, and serious cases sent to the 
hospital. Regular mothers’ classes with week- _ 
ly teaching in sanitation, hygiene, and the care. 
and feeding of children have been conduct- 
ed.”? All members of the staffs are Christ- 
ians, some are officers in the churches, and 
several are leaders in some department of 
work in the congregations. At one hospital 
14,024 patients were treated, 5,151 Gospels — 
sold, 737 non-Christian homes visited and 
19,254 people preached to. 

Educational. There are 9 schools, 5 for 


girls and 4 for boys, supported in part by the — 


Mission. Two are for high school work only 


and are of the same grade as the government 
The others are common 


middle schools. 
schools with from 2 to 5 years of the middle 
school curriculum added. All the schools 
report a large attendance. It seems easy to 
secure a good staff. One principal in a report 
that may be considered representative says, 
““We are very much pleased with our staff of 
teachers who not only do splendid work in the 


school, but are a great help in the work of the _ ae 2 
local church, especially in the Sunday School, 


In the autumn of 1925 the new middle school 
building for boys was formally opened. 
a substantial structure of re-inforced concrete, 
large enough to be sufficient for our needs for 
years to come.” On the same station (Ham- 
heung) a new dormitory for the girls’ middle 
school was also erected. The sum raised by 
the Korean Church for education was Yen 
14,043.36. The Mission cooperates with the - 
Severance Medical College and the Chosen 
Christian College, Seoul, and with the Union 
Christian College and Presbyterian Theological 
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Seminary of Pyengyang in educational work. — 


Bolshevism. Generally speaking every 
courtesy is shown to .all activities of the 


membership i is through t 


ce from Russia, a spirit of eaoostal: . 
keen interest has followed the esta 


The Korean pastors 


services in Limeehino un. conducted 
. Kim Ik Tu, an organized but un- 


in the end successed in controlling the 
This opposition to Pastor Kim and 


arch seemed to centre around a non- Christ and His Kingdon? isis 


N see and Personals 


Kathryn Gilmer, and Miss Mary Bain to the 


Oe from Furlough, and to the Medical work. 


oo Butts, Pyengyang. 


Hed Jessie Marker, Seoul. 


Me Marriage. ' 
Mit Ethel Dicken, formerly of Pyen yang, was 
“married to the Rev. Clifford Fitz of Morgantown, 
Indiana, i in September. 
tse iN 


‘this work titoaguche the hee Southern Prey eri 
Mission. 


Births. 


On October 6, to Dr. and Mrs. Norman Found, 
« u, a daughter, Ruth Elaine. 


October 29th, to Mr. and Mrs. Fred, T. Shipp, 
‘S) enchun, a daughter, Joan Alden. 


Southern Methodist Mission. 
Birth. 


On August 23, to Rev. and Mrs. V. R. Taree ipo 0 
Thomas Lambuth, at Lynchburg, Va. 


shop and Mrs. Welch sailed for India in the mid-— 


f October for a prolonged visit as the Bishop has 
ranged to proside at several Annual Conferences 
hile there. © 


Presbyterian Mission, North 
Left on Furlough. 


Rev. C. S. Hoffman and family, yee i 
Miss Jane Samuel, Syenchun. AN 


New. Arrivals. 
Miss Anna L. Reist, Pyengyang. 
Miss Lillian Ross, Chairyung, 
Substituting in Seoul Foreign School in. 
Miss Henderson, Miss Emily Bruce. 


une Returned from mah. 
“ Rev. S. D. Winn, Rev. P. P. Winn and Miss Winn, 


“ ae und Mrs. L. T. Newland, Kwangju. 

_ The return of Dr. W. M. Clark has been postponed 
a ‘until January, 1927. 
a Hi New Arrival. 


’ Miss Margaret Bell of Virginia. She has been as- 
‘signed to Soonchun as teacher of the missionaries’ 
children, 


United Church of Canada. 
Returned from Furlough. 
Rev. A. F. Robb, Honan, 


iasalinnetul. 


‘ Mrs. J. ve N. Talmage was taken sick winless in Pe- 
: king and has spent two weeks in the hospital there. 


, wiSlaa da welcomes Dr. W. P. Gilmer and little Miss 
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can have same ae Se ritinat 
Lungshingtsun (Yongjung) 


Hospital’’ 
Martin, 
Korea. 


“HOTEL, ACCOMMODATION Oa 


Bi PUSANEDRDEN Ey EF eae oy ie eS cago or OUR RAILWAYS. i 
‘| oBKPRESS TRAIN... Ree ONGE Baaioe |! \ 1s EN HOTEL, ° a 
| THROUGH TRAIN /Twior: Datey | Gaia) 
oe ae pees 1 } 
ha: (JAPANESE GOV. RAILWAYS: Me : 
“at FUSAN:— BY FUSAN SHIMONOSEKI FERRY "i ii 
|) an: URDEN: Sones Gov, RAILWAYS Re e SHINGISHU. 
. FR OM TOKYO: es Me teh fee “Most convenient stopping. pisces 
||. TOKENIO 2 days ToMUKDEN 3) ¢a oe KONGO.SAN. _HOTELS| ONSEIRI 
“ "Po DAIREN 3} ya | x HARBIN 4-day Re ley es JUNE-OCT) \CHOANTT || 
| ne PEKING 4° “days, JPFo SHANGHAT we ays j : sees Chalet. hotel for visitors to 2Dianond Mis. |. 


_ REDUCED FARES 


TAPAN. ~ - CHOSEN ‘ MANCHURIA RETURN TICKNTS.....:..20% discount ‘| 
) (CIRCULAR TICKETS. +++20%. discount: 
es oe ee ee a oS 1.50% discount — 
“TAPAN — CHINA cane ae RETURN: TICKETS. Ee 20% discount | 
: Oe aaa CIRCULAR’ TICKETS. +.14.20% discount 
(6 0 PARTY TICKETS. . -. 71 2590% ‘discount 
_ STUDENTS" PARTY TICKETS -......,.50% discount. 


Above fica are on on ale at # prinopal a of parteinatng Reiboaye, Ris 


Lai GoPro ae ph BS er tel gy 
Ngee ee od oe are ; 


Hee tage PARTY TICKETS . 


bs a For particnlan, please ‘nly oe 
_ RAILWAY BUREAU, ‘GOVERNMENT-GENERAL 


OF CHOSEN 
a RYUZAN, CHOSEN. 
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To Shanghai, 3. 
‘Hong Kong, 9 
Manila, 
the Straits, > 

‘Colombo, 
ypt, the’ | ee 

ay Med eect: be. SATE 
| and New Sorke,” 


+ > EE 


Pacific via 
“Honolulu © 
and 
“San Francisco 


i 


awk & 


XV . eae ely cast of wet: DOLLAR 
NV President Liners will carry you. Eastbound they 
afford two sailings each month. ‘Westbound they 

. offer four sailings each month, as far as Manila— 
4. thence to Singapore and’ Suge ee He weet 
_ on fortnightly schedule. 


With most frequent and convenient PONS these | 
great oil-burning liners are notable fortheir speed and. 
steadiness. All staterooms are outside rooms, with real 
beds (not berths) and ee DOLLAR 
bene tattiee is world-famous. get 


“STOPOVERS pe es FORT OF CALL 


’ mastbound : Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San Francisco, 
Westbound: ‘Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Fshgan, 

Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, New ‘York—and_ nine other ports round-the-wor Ae , 


NEXT SAILINGS FROM KOBE 

_ EASTBOUN D | \ WESTBOUND 
To San Francisco; Round-the-World 
‘PRESIDENT 0 CLEVELAND - - PRESIDENT Lee BUREN 


“Noy 
PRESIDENT PI PIERCE ees: PRESIDENT HAYES 
PRESIDENT TAFT (> PRESIDENT POLK 
Se Deets . Dec, 11 
: FOR ical OR FREIGHT RATES, APPLY rm 
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STEAMSHIP LINE — 


AGENTS AT SEOUL ° 

TRANS-PAGIFIC ROUND-THE-WORLD 

w.w. TRVLOR a ae WOR! 
TOWNSENDCE AGENTS AT ? cuted on 

> EN inte 

AGENTS AT CHINNAMPO pt 4 Co. 

BENNETT & co. 


